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ABSTIACT 

Data from a national survey were used to test a model 
representing the dynamics of newspaper reading behaviors. It waa 
hypothesized that three types of constraints (structural constraints, 
transitional constraints and self -constraints) would be present to 
various degrees in four typeS of newspaper readers! regular readers, 
regular nonreaders, past readers who had guit reading (droppers) , and 
past nonreaders who had begun reading (adders) * These four types of 
readers were present in a sample of 1,201 people surveyed during both 
the 197U and the 1976 election campaigns. Operational indicators 
included education and income for structural constralntsi age and 
residential, ffarltal, and occupational changes for transitional 
constraints! and campaign interest, campaign activity, attention to 
public affairs, and political activity outside the caffipalgn context 
for self •constraints. Overall, the constraints model held up well 
under testing* As predicted, structural constraints accounted for 
stable nonreading. Transitional constraints, particularly those 
associated with youth and mobility, predicted changes in readership 
status* Directional changes, as represented by the adders and 
droppers, were associated mainly with indicators of self -constraints. 
The data were also consistent with expectations that self ^constraints 
would be a function of structural factors, the strongest indicators 
of readership status* (BL) 
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Abstract 



Three typei of const rainta on newpapar reacling es^laln different behavior 
patterns over a two-jrear period. Stable non-readers are constrained by 
structm'al factors due to socioeconomic dlaadvajntage^ particularly low ed- 
ucation. Those who change tend to be young adults TOdergoing life-cycle 
transitions such as changed residence. Transitional constrainti are 
associated with changes both from reading a dally newspaper to non-reading 
("dropperi"), and the reverse ("adders"). The difference between these two 
opposing patterai of change lies in self -conetralntSi i.e. a lack of Interest 
in public affairs news among the droppers. 
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NIWSMPER mADma IN LONGITTOmAL PER8PECTIVE- BEYOND STRUCTUBAL EXPLANATIONS 

Although newspaper reading Is in a period of historical decline, readership 
studies still find that there are majiy more readers than non-readers 



fimgng adult Americaaa* Reading a daily newspaper is a stronger norm than, sayj 
voting^ although it is less universal than watching television or driving a car. 
The siEable (ajid growing) minority who have not adopted this norm have been the \ 

"focus of continuous attention from social scientists as well as a concerned news^ 
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paper Industry, Readership surveys have consistently located non-dreaders at the 

lower end of the socio --economic ladder » lack of resources md cognitive skills 

due to low educationj and lack of social contacts and leisure tljneg are strong 

3 

correlates of non -reading. 

Such static explanations ^ based on cross-sectional surveys ^ stress a concep- 
tion of newspaper reading emd non -reading as stable 5 habitual behaviors that are 
groimded in the social structiu^e. And there is Indeed evidence that, for many 
adult Americans^ media use patterns are stable habits to which they have been 
soolalized from childhood, Yomigsters in fsunilies of high socio-economic status 
leam to use mass media quite differently from those in disadvantaged homes, in 
particular being less likely to adopt newspaper reading as they grow iip.^ 

But for majiy, newspaper reading is not a persistent, stable behavior throughout 
one's lifetime* As Tipton points out| there are "chronic" non-readers who are un- 
likely ever to take up the newspaper, but there are also many people who "sometimes" 
read newspapers*^ Periodic fluctuation between reading ajnd non-reading ceainot be 
explained by stable individual differences growing out of socio-econwnic disadvan- 
tage. Understanding behavLoral chajiges in newspaper 

reading requires more dynamic explajiatlons than those which are implied by theories 
based on social stratification. The decline in the newspaper audience in recent 
decadei has after all occurred deepite the fact that tducational levele in the U,S. 
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population have ctcadily risenj elTectively removinc the principal structural con- 
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stralnt against reading for most people* The dGclRive behavior at stake is the 
dynraiic process of acquiring or discontiniiing the habit of daily newspaper reading, 
not the static condition of maintaining a habit of reading or non-reading* 

The purpose of this paper, then, is to go beyond stable structural factors in 
a search for explajiations of chMges in newspaper reading behavior. Our basic as-- 
sumption is that reading a daily newspaper is a coiran-miieation behavior that entails 
some costs, and is limited by constraints operating within as well as upon the person 

While we would not mlnimiza systemic constraints, such as the relative unavailability 
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of newspapers in developing countries, we are mainly concerned here with individual^ 
level factors that constrain a person from reading newspapers even in a country where 
they are highly available at very low cost. We also assime that the factors that 
explain change are different frm those that explain the persistence of stable habits 
Consequently we will ex^idne panel data^ "^ich will ailow us to analyze newspaper 
reading In longitudinal perspective rather thaji simply in terns of static correlates , 

Varieties of Constraint 
We propose that there are three major types of constraints affecting newspaper 
reading* First and most pervasive are structm'al constraints such as we have dis- 
cussed above. We call these "structural" because they are determined largely by 
the person's disadvantageous loeatlon In the social structure and are generally be» 
yond his personal control. Structural constraints manifest themselves in lacH of 
resources to subscribe to a newspaper ^ lack of time to spend reading^ lack of cog- 
nitive skills to imderstand newspaper stories, amd so forth. Many among the poor^ 
the elderly, the isolated^ and the undereducated may never surpass these constraints 
and so should be expected to remain non-readers across the years. 

But while structural constraints may be sufficient to explain non-reading^ their 
absence is obviousj^ not sufficient to account for reading. People who are free from 
structt^al constraints may nevertheless find that trajisltional constraints due to 

■u 4 
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life-cycle chaiiCtf^ in thoir jHTnonal lives disrupt their newspaper reading habits. 
Althoiich they ar^j m?ll-Gdui-atcd, today- s youiic adolts ere especially likely to i^iidorgo 
many transitions such as chances in residence, or in marital or parental status^ 
occupational dhanges like coTnpleting sohoolinE or losing a Job^ and other life- 
cycle passages. To the extent that newspaper reading is integrated into one*s 
dally habits j we should expect it to be disrupted by at least some of these tran- 
sitions . 

The iinporttoce of transitional constraints has Ibeen stressed by studies that 
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focus on mobile young adults as potential newgpaper subscribers*^ But we assume 
here that. mse newspaper £;%ibscriptiQn is especially sensitive to changes in 
residence and other basic olOTents of one's living situation ^ changes in personal 

status will be associated with change in two directions ^ both from non -reading to 
reading and vice versa. For example ^ a chrage in emplo3ment status (e,g. from im» 
employed to employed, or from employed to retired) transit lonally affects both 
Income and leisure time; a person with Increased Income but reduced leisure time 
sho^d be more likely to chmge his newspaper habits than If his income ^d leisure 
time had remained stable^ but the direction of change is not predictable. The 
emphasis in the research literature on structural correlates^ and the general fail- 
ure to distinguish theoretically between the different roles played by trMsltlonaJL 
and structural factors, in largely due to the lack of longitudinal studies In ^*lch 
changes could be exajnined separately from stable habits* 

A third set of constraints can accomit for the direction of change , 
from or toward habitual newspaper reading. We will call these self -constraints ^ 
because they are to a aonslderable extent exercised by the person himself^ on the 
basis of his interest In the services the newspaper provides. Newspapers publish 
a wide variety of content ^ especially on politics and local conmunity affairs, A 
reader should presmably be attracted to at least some of that material j one who Is 
not is a potential non-reader^ who ^ght well respond to a life-cycle trMsition by 
(topping the newspaper. Cross-sectional stiiaies have found that intereBt and 
participation in comnunity polltiGal activities are rather strong correlates 
O f newspaper reading. Stlf-eonstraints are dispositional in nature , stable 
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Individual differences in interest that should become inanifeit at points of transition 

in Dne'n lire, 'JTiat is, just as we find stable readnrs more intGrestad in political 
lid coiimmity news than stable non-readers, we should also find those who chajige 

r^om non-^readins to reading at a transition point more interested than those who 

lange In the opposite direction. 

Although for conceptual paraUelism we axe using the rather negative tern 

"constraints*^ to refer to a person's dispositional lack of interest in news^ it 

is obvious that there is also a positive ^ motivational element of attraction to 

newspaper content which is equally important in explaining reading,^ Both the 

attraction and the constraint components of what we are calling self-constraints 

can be traced to structural and tr^sitional ^tecedents, A person who for structural 

reasons has not been well educated^ for example ^ may laci; the base of information 

that would be necessary to comprehend and follow current events in the press* Or 

someone who has lived many years in one community may have built up a considerable 

interest in local activities and personalities j the absence of transitional con- 
# 

stralnt Indirectly accorats for his attraction to the newspaper. But self -constraints 
are to a degree under the person *s volitional control ^ whereas structural constraints 
are laj'gely beyond the person's control and transitional constraints involve im- 
portant life -cycle concerns that for the person overshadow the relatively minor 
matter of newspaper use. 

We view self -constraint as a tertiary matter In comparison with other factors. 
Whether a person is interested enough In press content to read a daily newspaper la 

a question that may never arise for people who are structurally constrained, mi Is 
not the operative Issue for those who find themselves temporarily beset with tran- 
sitional constraints. Self -constraints should manifest themselves more strongly In 
relation to the amomit or frequency of newspaper reading ^ to what is read, and to 
the attention given to smllar content in other mediaj th^ to the simple question 
of whether or not one reads a dally newspaper at all. 

Figure 1 about here 
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STRUCTURAL 




Figure 1, Theoretical Relationships Among Constraints on Newspaper Reading 



Theoretical Relationships 
Our theoretical structure^ outlined in Fieure 1, should not be mistaken for a 
ilmple linear model in which each constraint is an indeDendent variable contributing 
to a tmidlmensional dependent variable, newf paper reading. The three types of con- 
straint are inter-related^ and their total effect is to differentiate the Dopulation 
into qualitatively- different groups of people in tenns of readership status. 

As Figure 1 suggests ^ structural constraints are considered pri.or to other 
factors in our model, Not only do they have direct effects on readership status ^ ac- 
counting for chronic non-reading^ they also affect the other types of constraint in 
some degree. For example g the ecctiomically and ciaturaily disadvantaged are probably 
more subject than other people to such transitional constraints as changes in em- 
ployment status* They are also less able to take an active role in politics ^d 
public affairs 3 which in turn ought to reduce their Interest in political news,^ 
Trmsitlonal disruptions can have a similar ^ if more tCTipor^r^ negative impact on 
political activity. What might appear in correlational analyses to be direct affects 
of dispositional self- constraints co-^d well prove Instead to be Indirect effects of 
structural or transitional constraints when the origins of the self -constraints are 
examined* The pervasiveness of structural constraints^ in terais of theoretical 
priority^ shoiid nevertheless not overshadow the Independant conceptual significajice 
of transitional and self -constraints in explaining newspaper readership status* 

The main focus of this paper is on changes in readership status, ^^y^ over timej 
do some people drop the newspaper reading habit while others taJce it up? In the 
terms of piir models do different kinds of constraints operate on people who exliiblt 
these opposing patterns of change? To address such questions^ we need to canpare 
four different readership status groups*. 

The first group^ which should be accomted for by structural constraints^ would 
be stable non -readers j who over time persist in no'i. reading a dally newspaper because 
of chronic deficits that can be traced to lack of educatlDnp Income ^ and the like, 
^ Among the remainder who are not structurally constrained, stable readers need to be 
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distinguislied from groups that are imstable in readership status. Gtable readurs, 
i.e. those who over time continue to be habitual newspaper readf rs^ sliould be rela- 
tively free of both trMsitional miid self -^constraints , 

The two unstable groups should be differentiated from the two stable groups 
mainly by transitional constraints. That is^ we expect transitional constraints to 
be associated with changes both to ajid away from newspaper reading. The difference 
between the two unstable groups should reside in self -constraints . When the person 
experiences a life-cycle trmsition that disrupts his dally habits In general^ we 
should expect change In readership status; chajige from reading to non-reading 
("dropping" the newspaper) should be associated with self -constraints, while those 
irtio change in the opposite direction ("adders") should not be self-oonstrained people. 

Design afld Measures 

Owr study is a secondary analysis of data from a national pajiel survey conducted 
by the Center for Political Studies (CPS) of the University of Mlchlgaii during the 
election caflipalgns of 197^ ajid 1976*^3 In'^each of those years ^ large representative 
cross-sectional sainples of adult Americans were interviewed^ lj575 persons in 1974^ 
and 2^2U8 In 1976t Of thosej 1^201 were Interviewed In both years; It Is this subset 
that compriies the panel for our stu^* 

Reading groups » Breakdown of the sample Into the four readership status groups 
was based on a single question ^ asked in both ig7U and 1976* '^Jo you read a dally 
newspeper?" Those v4io ajiswered "yes" at both ttoes were classified as stable readers ^ 
and those who answered "no" both times as stable non-readers. The droppers were 
people who said "yes" in I97U but "no" In 19763 while adders answered "no" In 197k 
but "yes" in 1976. Approximately 91^ of the panel respondents were asked this 
queetion and ajiswered It yes or nos In both years; only these cases are classifiable 
for our ^alysle (N=l|096). 

Table 1 about here 
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Table 1, RGading Daily Newspaper ^ 197^ vs. 1976 



197^* Bo you read a daily newspaper? 





Nc 


Yes 


1976: Do you No 


N=2lU 


N=6C 


read a daily 
newspaper? 


(19.5*) 






"Non-readers" 


"Droppers" 




N=90 


N=726 


Yes 


. (8.2*) 


(66.3*) 


1 


"Adders" 


"Readers" 



N-30U 
(27.7^) 



N=79a 
(72.3*) 



N=i280 
(25.5fO 



N=8l6 
.5*1 



N=1096 
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TablG 1 shows the ntunbcsr of 'jases in each Ercun* Over the tvm-year period, 
the imstable adder and dropper ^roaps are much amsiler than the stable groups | 
because of the large total sea^iple. even the smaller u group (droppers ^ Ns66) is 
sufficient in si^e to provide reasetiably reliable .statistical estimates. This panel 
probably underestimates the incidence of droppers in the total population. In a 
traditional cross-sectional ajiolysls^ the udder^^ and droppers would be mistakenly 
lumped with the stable groups ^ which would have obscured the operation of trajisltional 
constraints. That iSj the adders wauld hav^e: been treated as non-readers in 197lt and 
then as readers in 19763 while- the reverse would havc; been true for the droppers. 
Separating these two unstable groups from the othern is essential to testing our 
mod: 1, . 

Rtructural congtraints . Operational Indicators of structural constraints are 
education and Income, Education Is the higaest year the respondent completed in 
dchool ( convert ec^/ to a 10-point scale). Income is total Income of the respondent's 
family (on a SO-point scale). 

Transitional constraints . To locate Ufe-*;yG3^ changes and instabilities, we 
created a number of dummy variables. Three of these represented change of status 
from 197^ to 1976 In the following respects: residential, marital, and oc- 

cupational. All three were scored C if there was no change, emd 1 if there was change 
In Buy direction. For example, change from married to divorced or vice-versa would 
both be scored 1, as would change from smplicy^jd to uneaployed or vlce-veria* This 
procedure folXows om^ theoretical u^'Sim-iption tnat It Is change iteelf ^ not the specific 
direction of change^ that accounts for iii\stable newipaper reading. (A majority of 
the marital status changes were from mar.ded to separated or divorced, aiid a majority 
of the emplojmient chajiges were ij-' %he di^r^ection of losing "employed" status ratlier 
thaii gaining It , ) 

Our other indicator of trajisltiona. constraints was the person's stage in the life 
cycle. In general we asiiMe above) that younger adults experience more lifG-eycle 

tra^iitlons thmi older people ^ even aside from the three specific types of transition 
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we could measure with these data (see previous paracraph). But we also asnuino that 
the fuiictions of age are not linear across the entire life-span So we created 
two dmmy variables 3 one representing age under 35 years ^ Md the second age 65 or 
older (in 1976), This in effect triehotomizes the smnple into three life-cycle 
groups that should be progressively less likely to experience transitional constraint 
younger^ middle-aged, and older* 

Self -constraints . Optimallys in a thorough study of self-constraints we would 
have a wide range of measures dealing with newspaper reading raotlYations^ the 
absence of which would function as self -constraints , These would Include the many 
kinds of involvement in political and coiranunity affairs that previous research has 
indicated correlate strongly with newspaper use. In secondary analysis of the CPS 
election studies ^ however ^ we are mostly limited to measures of political involve- 
ment^ with an emphasis on the immediate election campaign. While these measures 
represent only a subset of the potential bases for self -constraint ^ they are itrong 

correlates not only of reading vs* non-reading ^ but also of adding vs. dropping the 

17 _ 
newspaper, We created four scales ^ to represent campaign interest ^ campaign 

activity 3 attention to public affairs ^ and political activity outside the cmipaign 
context. 

Caanpaign Interest was the sum of two flve^point scales ^ IndlGating how much the 
person cared about the election (197^) a^d how interested the person was in the cam- 
paign (1976), Campaign activity was a sum score for 197!^ a«d 1976 combined^ based 
on the person *s report of four kinds of participation in the fall election campaign. 

Attention to public affairs was the sum of 197^ and I976 self -reported general at- 
18 

tention scores. Political actl^ty was a sim of scores based on reports in 1976 

of six local and five national-level forms of political participation that were not 

19 

specific to the election CMnpalgn context * 

Newspaper content use . Respondents who said they read a daily newspaper 3 which 
included the droppers in 197^ and the adders in 1976 ^ were then asked the frequency 
with which they read various types of articles* To test our hypothesis that eontont 



prefereiiceo within a medium mvld bo a function of self -constraints ^ we created 
separate simmed indices of the frequency of reading of "hard news" and "soft news*"^^ 



■ . Plan for Analysis 

On the basis of our theoretical model ^ we would expect the four readership 
groups to differ systematically on the basis of structural ^ transitional 3 and self- 
constraints. The most demanding test of this overail model would be a single mul« 
tivariate analysis that examines differences among all four groups on all of our 
indicators of constraint. For this pm*pose we -vrtll use a multiple discrimlnimt 
analysis to examine the dimensions of differentiation among the four groups."^ 

The indicators of self -constraint based on reading of "hard news" and "soft 1 
news" cajmot be entered in this four-=group analysis^ because questions about news- 
paper reading were not asked of those who said they did not read a daily paper. 

Specific malyses of these measures will be perfomed separately, from the main analy- 
f 

lis 3 for those groups that were asked questions about different kinds of newspaper 
content * 

Operationally j our hypotheses predict that stable non-readers will be much more 
constrained than other groups by the structural factors 5 education axid income. The 
two unstable groups shoiid be more subject thaji the two stable groups are to transi- 
tional constraints^ including chMges in resldentialj occupationalj and marital status 
as well as the more global indicator of being in the youthful phase of the life cycle* 
Self 'Constraints should^ following owe model in Figure 1^ be empirically associ- 
ated with structural constraints 5 to which they are partially attributable* Theoret- 
ically 5 however 5 we view self -constraints as detemlnlng use of the newspaper among 
those lAiO are not structurally constrained* Measm'es of political inTOlvementj mi 
associated reading of "hard" news 5 should be importajit factors among people who are 
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readers at a siven tme^ differentiating the self -constrained droppers fTom stable 

- readera and adders. We would not predict differences cunong 

these three groups in consumption of "soft" news^ to which politically oriented 

self -constraints would not apply. Samewhat more generally^ we see self-conBtraintg 

as detemining the ajnoimt ajid kinds of newspaper content one reads ^ whereas structural 

and transitional constraints^ have more to do with whether one reads a newspaper at all. 

Our emphasis on constraints that lijnit newspaper reading implies that we do not 

assme that ownpetitlon from other mass media is a major explanatory factor. This 

accords with recent research that stresses the complementary 5 rather than competitive 

22 

role of media in people's lives. We do assmfie^ though^ that constraints of the 
types we have outlined could operate on use of other media besides the newspaper. 
After we have tested our model specifically In the domain of newspaper reading 5 
we will e^lore its extension to television^ radiOj and magazine use , 

Results 

Deaeriptive statistics for each of the indleators of constraints are shown for 
the four groups in Table 2. No TBilvariate tests of group differences are reported 
in Table 2^ because our^ hypotheses predict cOTiplex multivariate patterns of group 
differences rather than simply predicting that the groups will differ on a particular 
variable. Because of the Iwge sample siie^ the groups do indeed differ significantly 
on aamost all of the vej'lables shown in Table 2. 

Table 2 about here 

• 

Multiple Discriminant Analysis 

All of the variables that appear in Table 2 have been entered in the mi:J=tiple 
discriminant analysis^ the results of which are shown in Table 3. Of the three pon- 
sible fmctlons that could discriminate mong the four groups 1 two are statistically 



Table 2. Indicators of Conitraint 


, by Reading Group 






(Entrlei are meajiSi ^th 


standard 


deviations in parentheses) 




^Ion-readers 


Droppers 


Adders 


Reader 


Education (1976) 


3.7U 
(2.69) 




5.23 
(2.22) 


5.00 

iz.kk) 


5.79 


Income (1976) 


8.21 
(5.71) 




H.OO 
(5.56) 


10.89 
(5M) 


12.66 
(5.58) 


Age (1976) 


50.05 
(18.29) 




Ul.26 
(19.05) 


k0.6k 
(17.83) 


50.22 
(16.35) 


Changed residence (197^ to I976) 


.08 
(.27) 




.11 
(.31) 


.13 
(.31*) 


.07 
(.26) 


Changed marital status (197^ to 1976) .09 

(.29) 




.21 


.n 

(.32) 


.07 
(.26) 


Changed employment statue (197l|. to 

1976) 


.22 
(.kl) 




.35 
(M) 


.2k 


.21 

(M) 


Attention to public affairs 
il97h + 1976) 


5.37 
(1.91) 




5.39 

(1.83) 


5.77 
(1.70) 


6.55 
(l,if9) 


Political activity (1976) 


.76 
(1.32) 




J..1P 
(1.68) 


(1.79) 


(1.97) 


Campai^ interest (197*+ + 1976) 


3M 
(2.20) 




5.29 
(1.97) 


5.82 
iz.ih) 


6.55 

(1.81*) 


Cajnpaign activity (197l* + 1976) 


.65 
(1.31*) 




.59 
(.98) 


1.13 
(1.66) 


1.37 
(1.76) 


(Group N) 


(N-21U) 




(N=90) 


(N=66) 


(n=726) 
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significemt. Table 3 describes each function in terns of two different coef- 
ficients. The first (Table 3.1) is the ^ero-order correlation between each var- 
iable ajid each function^ rotated using a varirna^ criterion* Variables are listed 
in the table according to the fvuiction with which each correlates most strongly ^ and 
the strength of that correlation. The second set of coefficients (Table 3.2) shows 
standardized discriminant functions (also varlmax rotation)^ the interpretation of 
^ich is analogous to that of beta weights in multiple rGgresslon, In Table 3,1 
the largest correlatiosi for each variable by f\mction has been outlined by a box to 
facilitate interpretatloii . 

Table 3 about here 

The significant first two functions lend rather strong support to our conceptual 
distinction between structural and transitional constraints. Function 1 can be in= 
terpreted as a cojnbined structural/self -constraints dimension^ with education a very 
IjnportaLnt factor ajid income a secondary one , The political involvement measures 
indicating self-constraints also correlate w:Lth Fmiction 1^ although they are not 
so specific to that function as are education and income. This correlation of self- 
constraints with the antecedent structural constraints was expected (Figure l). The 
standardized discriminant f miction coefficients (Table 3*2) for the political in- 
volvement measures are not nearly so strong for Function 1 as are the correlations 
(fabla 3#l)| this Indicates that much of the cwmonality between Function 1 and 
self -constraints is accounted for by education aiid income^ %ftilch is controlled in 
Table 3*2* As one might eKpect of a factor so pervasive as we have suggested 
structiiral constraints arej Fimction 1 explains the largest proportion of the 
total variMce (l6^) among the four groups. 

The second significamt fimction seems to represent trtjisitional constraints ^ or 
at least those associated Td.th youth and mobility. The strongest component In Func- 
tion 2 is the dunrnQT mriable representing the early years of the adult life cycle 
(age under 35). ChMgo in residence^ a trails Ition that almost inevitably disrupts 



Table 3. Suitanary of Discriminant Function Analysis of Reading Groups 



Function 1 

Table 3-1 

Botated correlation a with function for each 



Function 2 Function 



dlicrlmlnating variable ; 
Education 

Attention to public affairs 
Political activity 
Campaign interest 
Income 

Age imder 35 (dumiQr variable) 
Age 65 and older (duiimiy variable) 
Changed residence 




.16 
■.10 

.25 
■.06 
.03 



a 



.92 
-.38 
.36 



-.21 

.38 
.17 

-.06 

-.22 
.13 
.07 



Chgaiged marital status 


.ok 


.07 


-.60 


Campaign activity 


.37 . 


.23 


.1^7 


Changed emplojrment statua 


.05 


.06 


-.U2 


Table 3.2 








Rotated standardi^ad diserlmlnant fimatlon 


coefficients: 






Eduoatlon 


.72 


-.23 


-M 


At tent ion to public affairs 


.36 


-.10 


.20 


Political activity 


.09 


.16 


.00 


Campaign interest 


,21 


,0k 


.23 


Income 


.26 


.08 


.05 


Age imder 35 (dmrm^f variable) 


-.13 


.89 


-.01 


Age 65 and older (dmany variable) 


-.Olf 


-.12 


.01 


Changed residence 


-.01 


.20 


.21 


Changed marital status 


.03 


-.01+ 


-.58 


Campaign activity 


-.00 


.21* 


M 


Changed ^ployment etatus 


.09 




-.37 


Canonical Correlation 


.kl 


.20 


.11 




(p<.00l) 


(p<.00l) 


(n.s.) 


Eigenvalue 


.20 


.OU 


.01 



Boxed numbers Indicate the highest coefficient iji each row of Table 3*1 




newspaper subicriptionj is a factor of secondary mportance in Function 2. Thio 
fwiction accounts for ^ of the total vari^ce ajnong groupa. 

Although not itatistlcall^ slgnificajit j Function 3 suggests that two other 
trajiEitional factorSj cheuige in marital or enployTnent status^ could have tlistinctive 
effects on newspaper reading* These two life -cycle transitions ^ while strongly 
associated with the third function^ are virtually ^related to the ftTst two func- 
tions* Several self -constraint indicators ^ notably those specific to the election 
campaign 5 are also associated with Function 3» This might mean that changes in 
employment end marital status are transitional constraints that lead imnedlatejjr to 
self -constraints such as depressed political involvement/ These transitions^ which 
often involve leaving married or employed status ^ are not especially associated with 
any one age group* Such interpretations are quite speculative ^ however | we sho^d 
not make much of a non -significant di ivmslon* 

Table k and Figure 2 about here 

The mean for each reading group on each faction (group centrolds) is shown 
in Table U| the entries In this table are stradard scorjs. As predicted^ the first 
function^ representing structural and self -constraints^ mainly discriminates be- 
tween the non-readers and the other three groups. The stable readers are also some- 
what higher on Function 1 than are the two mis table groups ^ adders end droppers. 
The second fimction^ -vAilch maini^ involves life-cycle transitional constraints ^ 
discrajainates as hypothesised between the unstable grwps (adders and droppers) and 
the stable ones (readers and non-readers) , Figure 2 shows the locations of the group 
centrolds on the two sl^lficint dimeniions^ Functions 1 and 2, 

It is Interesting to note in Table k that the non-significant Function 3 die- 
criminates the droppers from the other three groups* ^Is could mean that dropping 
the newspaper is specifically associated with people who are uninterested or Inactive 
in politics undergoing ehwiges in their marital or emplopfient status. The lack of 
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.1- - Table Cancanlcal discrimlnaiit function centrolds of the £owc groups 

Kon -readers 
Droppers 
i;; Adders 

Headers 



Fimction 1 

-.75 
-.28 
-.27 
+ .28 



Function 2 
+ .02 

+ .55 
-.11 



Function 3 
-.C6 
-.71 
-.09 
+ .10 
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- -0.5 








- -1.0 





Figure 2, Raatiership Group Means on Tv/o Constraint Dimensions 
Note* Data are from Table 4. 
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signiflcijice of Ftuictlon 3 could in part be due to the amall number of droppers in 
this sample 3 in which the^y are under -represented due to differential attritioii from 
the pmel. 

The operation of se7.f -constraints^ \rtiich are associated empirically \dth the 
prior structural and ti*ansitlonal constraints ^ does not emerge clearly from the 
multiple discrijnjnant analysis * To examine self -constraints separately ^ we turn 
to consideration of the groups that were reading newspapers at a given time and can 
therefore be assigned not to have been eipecially constrained either structurally or 
transitlonally , 

Reading Soft vs. Hard News 

Central to consideration of self -constraints as deteimnaiits of newspaper use 
is the question of what Mnds of news the person reads* To the extent that self- 
conitraints operate on news selection within the newspaperj they should reduce the 
frequency of reading "hard news" stories concerning public affairs and politics ^ 
but should not affect reading of other kinds of content ^ which for simplicity here 
we lump together as "soft news." The net effect of ielf-eonstrainte overall^ then^ 
would be to reduce a person's total use of the newspaper * 

Table 5 about here . 



Our main Interest is in the interaction between type of reader ajnd type of news 
read. The model predicts such e^i toteractlon when compaj*lng droppers to readers but 
not "vftien comparing adders to readers ^ because only droppers sho^d be self -constrained. 
Treating hard vs, soft news content as repeated measures in ajial^sis of variance 
provides us a sensitive test of this interaction. 

Table 5 COTipares the hard and soft news reading in 197^ of the two groups that 
reported dally newspaper reading at that tlmCj the stable readers sni the droppGrn* 
The group -by-content interaction is significant^ and consistent with our prediction 
in that the hard news score for droppers Is much lower thaji any of the other cell 
gP^^" meafli. There is also a sig^^ group JWference^ the stable readers reportinc 



Table 5. Reading of Soft md. Hard Newe^ Stable Readers vs. Droppers 197^ 

Unweighted 

(Cell entries are meMs) Droppers Stable Readers row memn 

Soft news reading 9.06 9.68 9,37 

Hard news reading r.^ 8.26 9 •81 9,0U 

Col\Mmi mean ' 8*66 9.75 9.20 



Analysli of vmrltjice : 



Source of variance 


SSq 


df 


m 


r 


P 


Groups (g): Droppers vs. Readei 


-s 11*2.9 


1 


2.k2.9 


33.02 


.001 


Between -Subjects error term 


3I+I8.9 


790 


U.3 






Content (C ) : Soft vs . Hard 


13,6 


1 


13.6 


5.11 


.02 


C X G Interaction 


26,5 


1 


26.5 


10.01 


.0^ 


t 

Within -Subjects error temi 


2O9U.2 


790 


2.7 
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more frequent readine of both types of newSi Table 5 fur-thcr shows a sienificant 
main effect of content, the mem for soft news being somewhat higher ttian for hard 
news due to low hard-newi reading ainong the droppers* This content "effect" ohould 
be considered m artifagt of the significant interaction. 

Table 6 about here 

By contrast I there is no group-by-content interaction in Table 65 where the 197^ 
figmres for the same measures are ana^zed for the two groups who reported reading 
newspapers in I9765 adderi and stable readers* The stable readers are significantly 
more frequent readers of all types of news stories than are the adders , as was the 
case for the reader -dropper comparison in Table 5* But, as we hypothesizedj there 
is no tendency for either group to eKhibit self -constraints that woid-d specifically 
reduce hard-news reading* Table 6 shows no difference between hard and soft news 
reading overall j nor %rtthin either group. 

Fipire 3 about here 

The adders and droppers csanot be compared directly in hard vs* soft news read- 
ing, because their content -specific measures had to be taken in different years* 
We caji, howeverj compare these two groups relative to the stable readers, in terms 
of standard scores. These cmparisons are shown in Fipire 3$ where the means from . 
Tables 5 aad 6 are plotted as deviations from the- overall mean in each year. The 
droppers I whose discontinuance of newspaper reading was hypothesized to be a func- 
tion of self-constraints, clear diverge from the other groups by their low con- 
siamption of hard news content. Otherwise, Fi^re 3 shows little difference in 
reading of the two types of content, stable readers simply being consistent]^ more 
frequent consmers tha^ the two unstable reader groups. 



Table 6. Reading of Soft smd Hard News^ Stable Readers vs. Adders I976 



(Cell entries are means) 
Soft news reaea^ng 
Hard news reading 



Adders Stable Readers 
8,60 9M 
8.73 9.56 



Unweighted 
row meaji 

9.01 

9^5 



Colwin mean 



8.66 



9*08 



Analysla of variance s 



Source of varlajiee 


SSq. 


df 


MS 


F 


p 


Groups (g): Adders vs. Readers 


109.2 


1 


109.2 


2I+.95 


.001 


Between-Subjeets error term 


3562.lt 


811* 


k.k 






Content (C): Soft vs. Hard 


3.0 


1 


3.0 


1.00 


n.i. 


C X G Interaction 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


.00 


n.s. 


Wlthln-Subjects error term 


2k76,k' 


811* 


3.0 








Soft Nev/s Hard Nav/s 



Figure 3, Newspaper Content Reading, by Readership Group 



Notep Standard scores for this graph have been calculated by scoring 
the group means In Tables 5 and 6 as deviations from the pverall means 
and then dividing by the overall standard deviation for that table. 



S-ummary 

Overall^ our eonstralnts model has held up quite well rnidev empirical test. 
As we predicted^ structural constralnti account for stable non-reading. Transit 
tional constraints 5 particularly those associated vith youth ajid mobility ^ predict 
changes in readership status ^ non-direGtlonallyt Directional chMgeSj as repre- 
sented by the adders and droppers^ are associated mainly -with indicators of self- 
constralntj based on lack of Interest and involvement in the kinds of political 
affairs that are heavily covered, by newspapers. The data are also consistent ■with 
our eKpectatlon that self -constraints would be a fimction of structural factors^ 
which are the most pervasive constraints determining readerships status* 

Further E^qplorations i Other Media 
While our study is specifically addressed to newspaper reading^ two quite 
different perspectives might lead to consideration of use of other media* One 
Is a medla-coinpetitlon model, in which rival media are seen as drawing away news- 
paper readers by providing functionally eq'^valent content at less cost and incon- 
2k 

venience. This model is in effect a theoretical rival to our conetralnts approach 
as an es^lanation of readership status* A contrasting ylCTpoint would be to aesmie 
that our eonstralnts model, being so applicable to newspaper reading, might further 
help to explain variation in use of other media as well. 

The media-campetition model woiild caU for ^^rinatlon of cons\Mption of other 
mass media by the fom* readership groups^ pursuing hypotheses such as the prediction 
that droppers wo^d be espeei^ly attracted to nws content In rival media* Exten- 
sion of the constraints ^del, on the other h^d, would call for exMdnation of chani 
over time in use of other meMa In mi analysis parallel to that which we have pre- 
sented (above) regarding newspaper use. We do not consider either of these lines of 
lng.ulry very promising ^ and at best the data available to us for secondary ajialysls 
are not rich enough with respeot to other media to pursue either approach very far. 
What we can do hare is to consider theoretically those other modes of carammication 
for which we have at least some data, and then to check the results for conslitency 
with our reaioning • 
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As noted earlier g current theory does not c;lve much credenco to the media* 
compatition model. The news media seem more to be sharing thaji coinpetino for their 
consimiers. For exajnplej those who read public affairs news in the newspapers are 
also more likely to consiune similar content via television, radio, eyrid macaEines as 



Our concept of self -constraints would account for this finding in a negative wayj 

predicting that those who are self -constrained will pay less attention to public af« 

fairs content regardless of the mediurn by which it Is presented. Given the ubiquity 

of television and radio receivers in U.Si householdSj these broadcast media do not 

seem to be subject to much structural or trrasltlonal constraint ^ except in the rare 

case of someone who haS| say^ suddenly lost his job and caji't afford to have his TV 

set repaired* Data on media consumption in poverty=lev6l households indicate that TV 

uid radio are among the few amenities that even the very disadvantaged American 

26 

fmmily Is most Inclined to maintain for itself*"^ 

The constraints model ^ then^ does not promise to aceomit for much variation in 
use of broadcast media* The kinds of self-constrgdnts we have focused upon shoidLd 
predlet differences In listening to radio afld TV public affairs content specificallyi 
but not entertainment programs* 

Some other media ara subject to structural and transitional constraints, how= 
ever, A notable case is the news magazine 5 which is rather sjjnllar to the newspaper 
in several key respects^ requiring cognitive skills ^ typically received via home 
subsGrlptloni and heavily laden with public affairs content. Accordingly^ we wowid 
ma^e approKunately the same predictions for news magazines as for newspaper readership* 
Struotwal constraints should be associated with stable non-reading, youth and mo- 
bility with unstable reader ship | aiid self ^constraints with leiser attention to current 
polltlCfiLl news 

Several measures to the CPS data set could be used to check the foreooin/,^ the- 
oretical ajialysls. Measures of frequency of viewing television entertainment pvOi\rimQ^ 



well. 
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and attention to TV public affairs procr^F. , were included in both the 197^+ mid 

27 

1976 questionnaii^es , In the 1976 survey there were also questions about listen- 
ing to radio progr^s about the campaiEn, njad rea/'inG magazine articles about the 
campaign. (Since these latter items were not asked in 197^3 cannot conduct 
longitudinal malyses such as sorting out magaEine "adders" Md "droppers,'-) 

Table 7 about here 

To facilitate comparisoni across measures and years ^ Table 7 shows standard 
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scores for each of our four readership groups on the other media indices* Un= 
ivariate F^testSj which indicate whether the readership groups differ significantly 
on the listed variable 5 are also shown In Table 7* 

The four groups do not dli'fer significantly in viewing of television entertain- 
ment programs^ in either year. This finding coincides with our reasoning that none 
of the three forms of constraint wo^d be associated with differences in entertain^ 
Bient content. From a media-competition perspective ^ it fails to support the popular 
belief that general entertairmient on TV is drawing people away from the newspaper. 

The medla^OTipetition model is even more directly refuted In Table 7 by the 
findings regarding public affairs tod political content on TV and radio* Not only 
are the droppers markedly lower thaji the other groups 5 their viewing of public af- 
fairs television progranilng decreases dwlng the period in ^ich they discontinue 
reading a newspaper (197^ to 1976)* Obviously they have not dropped the newspaper 
in favor of news from television^ but due to self -constraints* They lack Interest 
in public affairs news via sjiy medium. 

Om* assertion that the structure constralnti on non-read«rs would not apply 
to use of radio and TV gains some support from Table 7* The non-readers are no 
lower than the adders in conSOTiption of broadcast public affairs content 5 aiid they 
are above the droppers on all such measures* Here we probably have a valid excunplr? 
of fHmctlonal equivalence, Deteri'ed from newspaper use by structural constraints, 
some stable non-readers are not self -constrained and they gat their newe instead 
from television and radio. 2S 



Table 7. Use of Other Media, by Newspaper Reading Group 
(Cell entries are standard scores) 

Non= 



Media use Tneasure 


Year 


readers 


Droppers 


Adders 


Readers 


F 


TV entert aliment viewing 


1971^ 


.01^ 


.08 


-,06 


-,06 


.81^ 




1976 


.07 


.12 


-.15 


-.03 


1.52 


TV public affairs viewing 


197lf 


-.02 


-.09 


-.07 


.19 






1976 


-.05 


-.15 


-.11 


.32 


13.86**-x. 


Candidate debates viewing 


1976 


.00 


-.18 


.05 


.lU 


3.08* 


Radio campaign programs 


1976 


-.03 


-.11+ 


-.02 


.19 




Magazine campaipi articles 


197S 


-.25 


-.10 


-.06 


.1+1 


31.15**5( 



* p<,05 ^ p<*01 *** p<.001 



Note, Standard scores for this table have bean calculated by scoring each group 
mean as a deviation from the mean among the four groups ^ and then dividing the 
deviation score by the standard devlatlen for the total sample. 
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Maoazine cojnpalOT news readin[j| shown in the final row of Table 7j is associated 
as we predi ited with newspaper readership status. The structurally constrained 
non-readers of newspapers also tend strongly not to read about the crapaign in mag- 
azines . The trmsltionally constrained droppers and adders are intermediate 5 and 
the self -constrained droppers are lower than the adders. This supports our 
that magazine news reading is more subject to the constraints that determine news- 
paper readership status than are other news media, A direct test of the constraints 
model on magazine use would^ howeirer^ require longitudinal data which we do not have* 

Overall this final set of analyses lends added support to our constraints ap= 
proach and tends to contradict the media-competition model. People who discontinue 
newspaper reading lack interest in public affairs newsj they are not being di^awn to 
rlvBl news media. Structuraj. and, transition^ constraints apply specif icaUj/^ to 
newspapers a^d news magazines 5 not to the mass media in general. Broadcast media 
can provide a so"utce of news that is not structwall^ constrained^ for the audience 
ELEBiber who Is not self -constrained* 



A major implication of this study is the coneluaion that lost newspaper reader- 

ihip, the industry's B^st vexing long-term problem^ is not directly attributable to 

deficienales in the newspaper Itself* Newipaperi of superior reportorial quality 

^0 

may earn iomewhat higher net circulation figwes*- But for many people^ readership 
atatua is heavily constrained by factors bej^nd the control of the individual 
or of the newspaper. Social ^ijige^ iueh as increased mobility or marital Instability ^ 
may well be as Important in determining the futm*e of the newspaper in American life 
as will the press's perfomance in the media marketplace* 

Atten^ts to maintain readership by making the newspaper more like television and 
other entertaiimient media seem ndidirected. To Judge from other riiearch| televliion 
hai improved its canpetltlve edge versus the press by upgradtog its public affairs 
programing 3 which is to si^ by beccmaing more like the newspaper *31 



Dli cuss ion 





The main individual self -constraint on newspaper use that we have identitied 
here has been a lack of interest in politics and public affairs. Ironically, the 
newspaper's traditional ■Vatchdog'' stances which stresses the negative side of 
politics and goverraient| may be inadvertently self-defeating by breeding a general 
cynicism toward the world of politics. It is notewort?iy that the recent era of 
declining newspaper readership has seen a parallel decline in public confidence 

in political leaders and partieBj goyernmental institutions ^ ^d donocratic 

32 

' processes* 

We have attempted in this paper to establish a frainework for more comprehensive 
studies designed to examine a wider range of structural^ transitions^ and self- 
constraint factors. We have focused on public affairs and politiGSj plus a few 
ample demographic variables , because those were the measures available fr^ the 
national election studies. Research directed toward systematic analysia of news- 
paper reading in the context of structural barriers | life-cycle transitions and 
personal motlvationa wo\d.d obviously go wejl beyond the few Indicators we have 
studied here. The attractions of different kinds of newspaper content for specific 
sub-audiences 5 the role of other media^ and the place of the newspaper In chmglng 
lifestyles can all be approached from a constraints perspective. A fuller imder- 
standing of transitional constraints would require more longitudinal studies ^ follow- 
ing people over periods longer thm two years and with more than two waves of 
measurement so that temporary changes caii be distinguished from relatively peraanent ' 
ones* 

Also deserving more exploration than has been possible here is the role of the 
emerging media of less universal use^ such as specialized magazines and bookSj and 
"narrowcast" presentations for special audiences via filjn^ radio 3 and cable tele- 
-udslon. Although a suaple medla-competition model does not appear to accomt for 
declining newspaper readership^ new generations of young people comii^ of age in 
a world of expanding media choice are distinctly less likely than their predecessors 
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to adopt navspapor raadi«G as a part of daily Ufa. Socialisation to .adia 
habits daservea much .era oaram research attention ao new con^unication tach- 
nologles proliferate and structural constraints recede. 
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